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Heidelberg to Madrid — 

The Story of General Willoughby 


FRANK KLUCKHOHN 

P rominent Americans have, while 
traveling in foreign countries, 
often succeeded in embarrassing the 
men charged with carrying out the U.S. 
government’s policies in those coun- 
tries. The most recent and striking 
example of this was provided by 
Major General Charles A. Willoughby, 
U.S. Army, retired, who last January 
turned up in Spain, where he was 
an honored guest of Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco. Willoughby had 
served as General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur’s chief of intelligence from 
1941 throughout the Pacific war, the 
occupation of Japan, and the first 
stages of the Korean War, until Mac- 
Arthur’s removal in April, 1951. He 
had retired from the Army in August, 
1951, and since then had played no 
important part in MacArthur’s New 
York headquarters. 

Early in April of this year an Ameri- 
can military mission arrived in Spain 
to discuss with Franco and his Minis- 
ters the question of establishing JJ.S. 
air and naval bases there. Before* the 
negotiations started, the members of 
the mission knew how delicate their 
job would be made by the touchiness 
of the Spaniards. But the Americans 
had little warning of the way their task 
would be complicated by Willoughby. 
The latter, by casting himself as a sort 
of unofficial spokesman and go-between 
with Franco, succeeded in building up 
considerably the Caudillo’s confidence 
at the bargaining table. 

The Pentagon had — and still has — 
a modest notion of Franco’s military 
worth. The U.S. Navy wants only the 
use of anchorages rather than shore 
installations in Spain; the Air Force 
does not consider the Iberian Penin- 
sula the hub of its global strategy; and 
the U.S. Army has little inclination to 
try to replace the decrepit equipment 



of the Spanish Army while its North 
Atlantic Treaty partners are howling 
for materiel. 

Franco and his advisers feel that 
Spain has a very great deal to offer. 
The Americans, they believe, should be 
prepared to accept and pay well for 
their country’s anti-Communist senti- 
ments, the barrier of its towering Pyre- 
nees, and its 450,000-man army. The 
$100 million set aside by Congress in 
August, 1950, for economic aid to 
Spain Franco considered simply a 
token. The first job the Americans 
faced, then, was to make it clear that 
they had not come to Spain to build a 
Maginot Line along the Pyrenees or to 
refloat the Spanish Armada. 

It was Willoughby who took it upon 
himself to encourage, rather than help 
dispel, such illusions on the part of the 
Caudillo. At a moment when Ameri- 
can negotiators felt particularly de- 
pressed by the stiff Spanish demands, 
Willoughby said in a speech . to the 
Spaniards, “You can count on the 


friendship of U.S. naval and air cir- 
cles.” When he was asked in a press 
conference, “Do you think it is the mili- 
tary people of America who best under- 
stand Spain?” he answered, according 
to the story in the Madrid newspaper 
Ya, “Yes, especially the naval people, 
who are very sensible.” 

‘Safe Behind the Pyrenees’ 

Although Willoughby described his 
stay in Spain as being “without official 
character,” his initial audience with 
Franco lasted an hour and three quar- 
ters — extremely long for Franco audi- 
ences. From that time until his de- 
parture from Spain in July, Willoughby 
remained in constant contact with 
Franco’s Ministers. During Willough- 
by’s stay at the Velasquez Hotel, the 
Generalissimo was at great pains to 
provide him with government lim- 
ousines and similar official amenities. 

During a lecture, in the course of 
which Willoughby described Spain as 
“a cradle of supermen,” he said, “I 
have come to Spain because I feel safer 
in Spain behind the Pyrenees than in 
Paris behind the Rhine.” He neglected 
to explain why he wouldn’t have felt 
even safer staying in New York be- 
hind the Atlantic, but the slur on 
nato was obvious enough. 

Those who knew something of Wil- 
loughby’s background were not greatly 
surprised at his paying these sudden 
attentions to Generalissimo Franco. 
John Gunther has reported that while 
he was gathering material for his book 
The Riddle of Mac Arthur, he was at 
dinner one evening with Willoughby 
when the General suddenly proposed a 
toast to “The second greatest military 
commander in the world, Francisco 
Franco” (Mac Arthur obviously being 
the greatest) . Willoughby told one Ma- 
drid audience that at the U.S. Army 
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Command and General Staff School he 
had lectured in favor of Franco as early 
as 1936. After he had given an impas- 
sioned account of his pro-Franco senti- 
ments at a Falangist luncheon in 
Madrid^ Willoughby was toasted by 
Fernandez Cuesta, Secretary General 
of the Falangist Party, in these words: 
“I am happy to know a fellow Falangist 
and reaction ary. 5 * 

Who’s Who? 

General Willoughby has been de- 
scribed by an exceptionally candid Jap- 
anese who once worked with him in 
Tokyo as “a stout, obdurate German- 
American officer like a bull. He has 
sharp brains and nerves which bring 
about once in a while a sudden burst 
of temper. "But, on the other hand, he 
is also a diplomatic person . . Wil- 
loughby has been more succinctly de- 
scribed by a fellow officer as “our own 
Junker general.” 

In the biographies Willoughby has 
provided to the Army and to Who’s 
Who in America , he is described as 
having been born in Heidelberg, Ger- 
many, on March 8, 1892, the son of 
Frieherr (Baron) T. von Tscheppe- 
Weidenbach and of Emma von 
Tscheppe- Weidenbach, nee Emma Wil- 
loughby, of Baltimore, Maryland. 

The mystery which has so often sur- 
rounded Willoughby apparently goes 
back as far as the moment of his 
birth. Last year a German news maga- 
zine, Der Spiegel, which had become 
interested in tracing the General’s 
noble ancestry, came up with the 
following item: 

“In Who’s Who in America , 1950- 
1951 edition, Willoughby is given as 
the son of Freiherr T. von Tscheppe 
und Weidenbach and of Emma- von 
Tscheppe und Weidenbach, nee Wil- 
loughby; born in Heidelberg on March 
8, 1892. However, in the Heidelberg 
registry under the date March 8, 1892, 
only the birth of one Adolf August 
Weidenbach is entered, with ropemak- 
er August Weidenbach as father and 
Emma, nee Langhauser, as moth- 
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er . . . 

The Gothaisches Genealogisches 
Taschenbuch der Brief adeligen, a 
standard catalogue of the German 
gentry, does nothing to help clear up 
the confusion about Willoughby’s 
origin. According to it, General Franz 
Erich Theodor Tiilff von Tschepe 
(with one “p”) und Weidenbach not 



Andres Soriano 


only lacked the title “Freiherr” but did 
not receive letters patent from Wil- 
helm II entitling him to use the sur- 
name “von Tschepe und Weidenbach” 
until 1913. He had five children, none 
of them horn in 1892. 

One of Willoughby’s friends from 
his early days in the U.S. has stated 
that both the General’s parents were 
German and that the name Wil- 
loughby was a rough translation of 
Weidenbach, which means “willow 
brook.” 

When queried by the writer of this 
article about his birth, Willoughby 
said he was an orphan and had never 
known his father, and finally said the 
Who y s Who version of his biography 
was correct as far as he was concerned. 

Monocles and Monuments 

The details of Willoughby’s career 
after his arrival in this country are less 
ambiguous. He came here in 1910, 
at the age of eighteen, and enlisted in 
the Army as Adolph Charles Weiden- 
bach. Three years later, having reached 
the rank of sergeant, he left the. service 
to enter the senior class of Gettysburg 
College in Pennsylvania. Graduated 
from Gettysburg, he studied for an 
M.A. at the University of Kansas at 
Lawrence and then taught languages 
at the Howe School for girls, in Howe, 
Indiana, and at Racine College in Wis- 
consin. Then in 1916 he re-entered 
the Army and was commissioned a 
second lieutenant of infantry. He 
served on the Mexican border and 
later was sent to France, where he took 
aviation training, flew as a pursuit 
pilot, and helped train Allied fliers. 


t 

After the First World War Willough- 
by reverted to his old branch, the in- 
fantry, and was presently sent as 
military attache in turn to Venezuela, 
Colombia, and Ecuador. In the 1920’s 
he was later assigned to various staff 
schools as an instructor and lecturer, 
and began building a brilliant reputa- 
tion as a military historian and expert 
on military intelligence. 

Most of those who have known Wil- 
loughby agree on his distinctly Prus- 
sian quality. “But,” a fellow officer has 
said, “there’s probably more of von 
Stroheim than von Rundstedt about 
him.” He has always favored natty 
custom-tailored uniforms, and has at 
times sported a monocle. He possesses a 
strong sense of drama, which is often 
reflected in his mode of expression. He 
is remembered at the Army Command 
and General Staff School as one of the 
most gifted thespians ever to play ro- 
mantic leads in the dramatic club. His 
literary style is well typified by his de- 
scription of MacArthur’s journey from 
Corregidor to Australia on orders from 
Washington as a “dramatic break- 
through” and in the characterization of 
a military history written while he was 
at Fort Benning as “monumental.” 

General MacArthur met Willoughby 
when the latter was a captain teaching 
at Fort Leavenworth in the mid-1930’s, 
and was, according to legend, greatly 
impressed by him. In 1940 MacArthur, 
then serving as Field Marshal of the 
Philippine Commonwealth, sent for 
Willoughby and made him his supply 
officer, ana then his Assistant Chief of 
Staff for Intelligence. 

In Manila, Willoughby, who had 
shown a great affinity for genteel His- 
panic atmosphere while an attache in 
Latin America, began spending more 
and more time around the Spanish 
Club. Its members were mostly Span- 
iards who had been born in the Phil- 
ippines but had chosen to maintain 
their allegiance to the motherland 
rather than to the new Commonwealth. 
The families that dominated the club 
controlled most of the wealth of the 
islands ; moreover, fully eighty per cent 
of them were ardent Francoists and 
active Falangists. The most formid- 
able names were those of the Sorianos, 
Elizaldes, Brias-Roxases, and Zobels, 
who among them held most of the 
strings of Philippine business and bank- 
ing. Before long Willoughby became 
known as the close friend of Andres So- 
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riano, the Spanish Club’s most influen- 
tial member and one of the richest men 
in the Philippines. 

Soriano was not only Willoughby’s 
friend; he was also the good friend of 
General MacArthur and of another 
principal MacArthur assistant, Major 
General Courtney Whitney, who be- 
fore the war was a lawyer and promoter 
in Manila. Soriano had — and still has 
— mining interests, breweries, airlines, 
shipping, radio stations, textiles, jute 
plants, and the Philippine concessions 
for the products of many great Amer- 
ican firms. During the Spanish Civil 
War, Soriano was the principal Franco 
supporter in the Philippines, making 
large contributions to the Falangist 
cause, serving as Franco’s honorary 
consul general in Manila, and receiving 
the highest Franco decorations. 

Under Two Flags 

Just before Pearl Harbor, it was felt 
in Manila not only that war was im- • 
minent between Japan and the United 
States but that Franco would be in it, 
too, on the side of the Axis. In that 
event, Spanish holdings in the Philip- 
pines would certainly be impounded. 
Soriano rushed to divest himself of the 
Spanish citizenship he had hung on to 
so long and so proudly. The Civil 
Liberties Union of the Philippines con- 
tested in court his application for 
Philippine naturalization, holding that 
because of his previous political activ- 
ities Soriano did not meet the require- 
ments. Soriano, however, was quickly 
and quietly granted his papers. 

When the Japanese attacked, Sori- 
ano volunteered and became a captain 
in the Philippine Army. He was at 
Bataan and Corregidor, and left the 



Philippines by plane with President 
Quezon shortly after MacArthur and 
Willoughby made their memorable 
dash to Australia by PT boat and plane. 

Although he had been a Philippine 
citizen for only a few months, Soriano, 
who shortly thereafter arrived in 
^Washington with Quezon, was named 
by the latter to serve as Secretary of 
Finance in the Philippine government- 
in-exile. There was criticism on the 
floor of Congress from Democratic 
Representative John Coffee of Wash- 
ington about such a pronounced 
Francoist and Fascist being a member 
of a U.S. -supported Allied govern- 
ment while the United States was at 
war with the Fascist powers, and there 
were calls for Soriano’s resignation. At 
this point Soriano received an invita- 
tion from MacArthur’s headquarters 
in Australia to join the staff imme- 
diately as a colonel. Although Secre- 
tary of the Interior Harold Ickes pro- 
tested to Secretary of War Henry 
Stimson about the appointment, Sori- 
ano took the post, was with MacArthur 
and Willoughby in the triumphant 
return to the Philippines, and presently 
found himself serving the Supreme 
Commander as one of his two principal 
advisers on Philippine politics and 
business. According to one of his Amer- 
ican fellow officers in Manila who was 
responsible for investigating collabora- 
tionist charges, Soriano was able on 
occasion to use his position to protect 
some of the old friends in the Spanish 
Club who had survived the Japanese 
occupation remarkably well. 

Gallantry and Hyperbole 

Of Willoughby’s bravery there is no 
doubt. On Bataan, while on detached 
reconnaissance, he rallied a company 
whose captain had been badly wound- 
ed under heavy mortar and machine- 
gun fire and led it back into action. For 
his heroism at Buna, that ghastly early 
jungle battle of the Second World 
War, he was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Cross. 

But Willoughby’s real job was, after 
all, intelligence, not command of 
troops. During the war, the writer ob- 
served at first hand the results of much 
intelligence work by Willoughby that 
was sound and effective. Many cor- 
respondents and military historians, 
however, have pointed to a number of 
striking miscalculations. 

In early 1944, in the largest land- 



ing of the Pacific war to that date, four 
infantry divisions were employed in 
connection with taking Hollandia, 
Dutch New Guinea. Willoughby had 
reported sizable Japanese forces there. 
The entire Pacific Fleet stood out to 
sea screening the landing. Surrender- 
ing to this mighty force, there ap- 
peared some two thousand frightened 
Japanese warehouse and supply troops. 
Because of wartime censorship and the 
fact that the operation was theoreti- 
cally in line with MacArthur’s policy 
of “hitting them where they ain’t,” 
the intelligence misappraisal was con- 
veniently filed and forgotten. 

Counterintelligence Snafu 

The inadequacy of U.S. counterintel- 
ligence operations at the beginning of 
the occupation of Japan, although not 
primarily Willoughby’s responsibility, 
has been directly attributed to his in- 
fluence. Before the occupation began, 
Willoughby told this reporter, “We 
are going into Japan in battle forma- 
tion and most of counterintelligence 
won’t arrive in Japan for six weeks.” 

The “battle-formation” plan had 
been worked out because of the likeli- 
hood of last-ditch kamikaze attacks by 
young Japanese fanatics. But counter- 
intelligence was not under Willough- 
by’s command, although he had often 
tried to get control of it, and for this 
reason, among others, it was generally 
believed that he had used his top-ech- 
elon influence to ensure that it received 
a low priority for transportation to 
Japan. 

As a result of this decision, the writer 
and others who were in Tokyo when 
the occupation began watched the Jap- 
anese Foreign Office, Radio Tokyo, 
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and the military openly burning in the 
streets documents and records they did 
not want our authorities to see, with no 
counterintelligence men there to stop 
them. 

General Robert Eichelberger, then 
commanding our Eighth Army, lacked 
the benefit of counterintelligence ad- 
vice when he welcomed as a “nice fel- 
low 15 the commander of the Japanese 
First Army in Yokohama, General 
Doihara, who, as Japan’s top army 
intelligence officer, had engineered the 
1931 “incident” leading to Japan’s tak- 
ing over Manchuria. It was only the 
next day, after Eichelberger’ s action 
lad been reported in the States, that 
MacArthur personally ordered Doi- 
aara’s arrest. 

One evening not long after the oc- 
cupation began, there was a raid on 
the Hotel Marunuchi by American 
M.P.s looking for a ring of black-mar- 
ket operators. Unfortunately, the M.P.s 
disturbed the occupants of a suite 
where General Willoughby was having 
dinner with the stranded Italian Fascist 
Ambassador to Japan and members of 
his *taff. While serving as military at- 
tache in Ecuador, Willoughby had re- 
ceived a decoration from Mussolini’s 
government — the Order of Saints Mau- 
rizio and Lazzaro. The General was 
furious at being disturbed in his enter- 
tainment, and gave the M.P.s a good 
piece of his mind. 

Publishing Venture 

What was probably intended to be 
Willoughby’s most “monumental” 
achievement — but turned out to be his 
least publicized venture — was the great 
Tokyo historical project. This was to 
be a three- or four-volume glorification 
of the war in the Pacific as conducted 
by MacArthur. Originally begun by 
G-3 in 1943 as a routine record, it was 
reassigned to G-2 in the fall of 1946 by 
order of MacArthur who was dissatis- 
fied with the progress being made. 

Willoughby took over with his usual 
flair for the dramatic. He not only as- 
signed much of the G-2 staff to work 
on it, but added to scap’s payroll an 
impressive group of fifteen or more 
former Japanese admirals, generals, 
and colonels to contribute their testi- 
mony to the story of MacArthur’s tri- 
umphs. Presently the mushrooming 
historical unit occupied an entire floor 
of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha Building, 
one of the largest in Tokyo. Its work 



was shrouded in particularly dense se- 
crecy. Everyone was required to de- 
stroy his notes and other papers when 
finished with them and to sign out 
for any material taken from the unit. 
At the printing plant, manuscripts 
were given special- security handling, 
and after every press run the waste 
paper was collected and burned. 

Ultimately the project was reduced 
to three volumes, entitled Campaigns 
of MacArthur in the Pacific , Japanese 
Operations Against MacArthur , and 
MacArthur in Japan : Military Phases. 
Willoughby devoted most of his per- 
sonal attention to the second volume, 
Japanese Operations , since he had con- 
ceived the idea and had hired the 
Japanese specialists to help him. He 
intended it to be the finest literary and 
artistic creation of its kind. Several 
who saw page proofs in Tokyo report 
that it is indeed a magnificent job, or- 
namented by fine maps and fifteen or 
twenty color plates — many of the lat- 
ter from specially commissioned paint- 
ings by prominent Japanese artists. 

Up to the fall of 1949, progress re- 
ports on the history were occasionally 
sent to the Pentagon. After that date 
they were abruptly discontinued. The 
reason, according to employees of the 
unit, was very simple: The Pentagon 
had reserved the right to review and 
edit the history before publication. 
Since MacArthur intended the work to 


be the basis of his personal memoirs, 
such interference could not be toler- 
ated. 

The Pentagon Waits 

That was the last the Pentagon heard 
of the project — at least officially. By 
the end of 1950 the three volumes 
(numbering well over 3,000 pages to- 
gether) were completed, assembled in 
four sets of bound page proof, and were 
packed off to the U.S. in MacArthur’s 
luggage when he made his farewell to 
Tokyo a few months later. All other 
records of the project were ordered 
destroyed. 

On the basis of physical cost per vol- 
ume, it was probably the most expen- 
sive publishing venture of our time. It 
was certainly the most mysterious. 

This account of the historical project 
is based on the testimony of a number 
of people who worked on it. When 
asked about it recently, however. Gen- 
eral Willoughby refused to concede 
that such a history existed at all. The 
General brushed the matter aside , say- 
ing that the only historical work his 
G-2 staff had undertaken in Tokyo was 
the preparation of twelve or more vol- 
umes of routine monographs on various 
aspects of the Pacific war, all of which 
had been sent to Washington and were 
in current use. 

It is definitely known, however , that 
the Pentagon has been trying for a long 
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time to get hold of a set of the three 
“master” volumes, perhaps to discover 
how the Pacific war came out. To date 
it has had no success. The Office of 
Military History, Department of the 
Army, showed a certain embarrassment 
when queried about the matter. 

“We have no copies,” they said. “We 
have never seen them.” What has hap- 
pened to the four sets is known pre- 
sumably only to General MacArthur 
and perhaps to General Willoughby. 

Spies and Saboteurs 

In Tokyo General Willoughby also de- 
voted himself to the study of materials 
from the Japanese secret-service files 
on the case of Richard Sorge, a Ger- 
man Communist who had established 
a successful Soviet spy apparatus in 
Tokyo during the war. Sorge had 
gained the confidence of the Nazi Am- 
bassador to Japan, had become the Em- 
bassy’s press attache, and had then fed 
to Moscow an enormous stream of in- 
formation about the military plans of 
the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo Axis. He had 
been apprehended and executed by the 
Japanese just before Pearl Harbor. 

Willoughby’s research on the Sorge 
case resulted in his book Shanghai 
Conspiracy, which gave a detailed ac- 
count of Red espionage in Japan, and 
revealed the parts played by various 
American Communists. 

No account of Willoughby’s activities 
in Tokyo is fully illuminating unless it 
includes something about his vendettas 
with critics, non-admirers, and those 
guilty of lese-majeste against MacAr- 
thur. It is said that Willoughby some- 
times devoted as much energy to his 
dossiers on newspaper infidels and 
heretics as he did to his reports on ene- 
my troop dispositions. 

One of the most interesting cases was 
that of William Costello of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, who decided 
early in the game that he preferred dig- 
ging up his own material about Jap- 
anese conditions rather than using the 
MacArthur handouts. He was compli- 
mented by his home office, but in 
Tokyo he began to hear subtle hints 
and suggestions that the Supreme Com- 
mander was distressed. The erring re- 
porter was subjected to a war of nerves. 
A friend called and casually dropped 
the information that Costello had bet- 
ter watch himself, because counter- 
intelligence agents had informed them 
that G-2 had in its possession his old 


“Communist card” from California. 
Costello had never been a Communist, 
a sympathizer, an innocent fronter, or 
a Californian, and he was not im- 
pressed. The same kind of reports and 
gossip cropped out at other levels in 
occupation circles. Costello fought 
back. At dinners, cocktail parties, and 
official interviews, he spoke his mind 
openly and vigorously about General 
Willoughby. The showdown came in 
the spring and summer of 1948, when 
General MacArthur’s chief of staff re- 
peated at a dinner party the unsup- 
ported assertion that Costello was a 
Communist. The latter, knowing that 
Willoughby’s agents monitored all out- 
going press cables, promptly wired his 
home office that he had traced the slan- 
der directly to its source and was pre- 
paring to take action. The feud ended 
officially some weeks later when Gen- 
eral Willoughby’s secretary telephoned 
and invited Costello to an elaborate 
stag dinner that the General was giv- 
ing. 

Family Feuds 

There has been much evidence that 
the Bataan Boys were not among them- 
selves a happy family, and that Wil- 
loughby and Whitney were constantly 
feuding for MacArthur’s favor, with 
Whitney generally winning out. In 
Tokyo, Willoughby tried to wrest the 
main role in military government away 
from Whitney, but failed. Earlier, in 
the second Manila chapter, he had 
tried to get counterintelligence away 
from Brigadier General Elliot Thorpe 
(not a Bataan Boy) and had failed 
there too. This has been given as a 
reason for his apparent obstructionism 
toward counterintelligence during the 
entry into Japan. He was particularly 
annoyed with Thorpe because in Man- 
ila the counterintelligence chief insisted 
on investigating Soriano’s Falangist 
friends. 

Soriano became a United States 
citizen in 1945, again with the recom- 
mendation of General MacArthur and 
again over the protest of Harold Ickes. 
Said Ickes: “I wrote immediately to 
the judge who had granted him an 
honor which, in my opinion, he did 
not merit. The judge replied that there 
had been presented to him a eulogistic 
letter over the signature of General 
MacArthur, acclaiming the character 
of Colonel Soriano and supporting his 
aspirations for American citizenship.” 


In Tokyo in 1949, Willoughby boasted 
to this writer about how he had kept 
General William J. Donovan’s O.S.S. 
operatives out of MacArthur’s theater 
during the Second World War and had 
done “a better job far cheaper” with 
his own organization. In 1950, after 
Admiral Joy, then ranking naval com- 
mander in Korea, and the Air Force 
brass had praised the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, the successor of O.S.S., 
for doing the job behind the lines 
before the Inchon landings in Sep- 
tember,. General Willoughby took pub- 
lic exception, and continued to make 
life somewhat less than easy for the 
C.I.A. in Korea. 

Korea: Alarums and Excursions 

In the months before the Korean War 
began, Willoughby was filing regular 
reports with the Pentagon. In these 
reports Willoughby actually called the 
turn in Korea with surprising accuracy. 
In January, 1950, he predicted a North 
Korean invasion for April. In March 
he revised his estimate and said the at- 
tack would come in June — as it did. 
The difficulty was that Willoughby had 
acquired a reputation, justly or un- 
justly, for doctoring his reports to cover 
all contingencies, and for crying 
“Wolf!” about once a month. 

One correspondent explained, “Wil- 
loughby on the one hand tried to claim 
he had predicted the original North 
Korean invasion, and on the other 
hand he tried to disavow responsibility 
for intelligence in that area.” In justice 
to Willoughby — since he did issue 
warnings and since guessing the timing 
of an aggressor’s offensive is never an 
exact science — he probably did as much 
as possible in the circumstances. 

But it is also a fact that when John 
Foster Dulles was briefed by General 
Willoughby a day or two before the 
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Douglas MacArthur 

outbreak of the Korean War, the G-2 
chief made no predictions about 
Korea. Instead, he warned of dangers 
in Hong Kong, Indo-China, and the 
Philippines. 

The weeks of the Yalu River de- 
bacle at the end of 1950 were ex- 
ceedingly trying ones for Willoughby. 
He wanted to make everyone feel that 
he had reported that the Chinese were 
massing at the Yalu and had warned 
that they would attack, and at the same 
time he found it embarrassing to ex- 
plain why MacArthur had not heeded 
his warnings and had gone ahead with 
his “home-by-Christmas” offensive 
with an inadequate force. Willoughby 
revealed in a Madrid speech this year 
that he did not know when the Chinese 
crossed into Korea. 

The Great Profile 

Many American correspondents recall 
Willoughby’s famous “profile confer- 
ence” in connection with the Yalu 
disaster. In an extraordinary session 
with the press, during which Willough- 
by mopped his brow a good deal, the 
General offered the newspapermen the 
following explanation : 

That when MacArthur ordered the 
“end of the war” and “home-by- 
Christmas” offensive, he did know 
that his troops faced an enemy poten- 
tial of 300,000 men on both sides of 
the Yalu. 

That there were thirty Chinese divi- 
sions — about 200,000 men — massed on 
the north side of the Yalu within 
marching distance of the front. 

That the Chinese began crossing tfys 
Yalu “piecemeal” in mid-October, 
1950. 

When asked why MacArthur or- 
dered his offensive in the face of in- 
formation that he was outnumbered 
three to one, Willoughby replied, “We 


couldn’t just sit passively by. We had 
to attack and find out the enemy’s pro- 
file.” \ 

“Finding a profile,” according to 
some military men, is purely a recon- 
naissance task, for which a command- 
er can use a large force, but not 
generally his whole army, as seems to. 
have been the case in the Yalu defeat. 
In any event, General Willoughby 
was furious with correspondents who 
questioned the logic of the operation. 

Speculation about Willoughby’s ex- 
act responsibility in the matter will 
probably not end until all of the scap 
records are gone over by some conscien- 
tious and impartial historian. There is, 
of course, the possibility that Willough- 
by served as the whipping boy, but his 
loyalty to his old chief would probably 
prevent him from ever divulging what 
really happened. 

The ‘Rag-Pickers’ 

After his retirement Willoughby 
launched a broadside in Cosmopolitan 
against certain correspondents and 
commentators who had rapped Mac- 
Arthur’s strategy. His targets included 
Homer Bigart of the New York Herald 
Tribune , one of the most able war cor- 
respondents and a Pulitzer Prize win- 
ner; Hal Boyle, front-line correspond- 
ent for the Associated Press; Hanson 
Baldwin, military specialist of the New 
York Times ; Joseph Alsop, syndicated 
columnist ; and Drew Pearson, col- 
umnist and radio commentator. There 
was nothing diplomatic in Willoughby’s 
handling of these MacArthur critics; 
to him they were “rag-pickers of Amer- 
ican literature,” addicted to “yellow 
journalism” and “sensational exaggera- 
tion,” whose reporting furnished “aid 
and comfort to the enemy.” 

The men under attack, a notably 
vocal group, all replied with vigor. 
The mildest reply was that of Hanson 
Baldwin, who said: “As an intelligence 
officer, General Willoughby was wide- 
ly and justly criticized by Pentagon 
officials as well as in the papers. His 
. . . article is as misleading and inac- 
curate as were some of his intelligence 
reports.” Gordon Walker, correspond- 
ent and now assistant foreign editor of 
the Christian Science Monitor , said: 
“There is strong evidence . . . that 
General MacArthur’s staff withheld 
its own intelligence information on 
Chinese intervention . . . from the 
President and from front-line corps 


and division commanders. . . . Front- 
line commanders ordered their troops 
into battle without prior knowledge 
that they faced overwhelming odds ...” 

Homecoming 

When Willoughby got back to the 
United States from Spain last month, 
his plans seemed highly indefinite. Hie 
emphasized to this writer that he had 
returned not aboard a Spanish liner, 
as he had gone over, but on a T.W.A. 
plane. He spoke wistfully of General 
Albert Wedemeyer’s Taftist organiza- 
tion, which he had joined a few weeks 
before the Eisenhower deluge at the 
Republican Convention. Despite his re- 
mark last year, “I expect to join [Mac- 
Arthur] to offer whatever modest serv- 
ices I can render,” he had been in the 
country for several days and had re- 
ceived no summons from the Waldorf 
Towers. 

People who know both Whitney and 
Willoughby say that in any struggle 
between them for MacArthur’s favor, 
Whitney was bound to win. Willough- 
by, they say, was always flattering and 
ornamental, but Whitney, with his 
background as a corporation lawyer, 
his business connections in the Philip- 
pines, and his utility as a general 
mouthpiece, could always be of more 
value to MacArthur. One proof of this 
seems to be that Whitney has remained 
at the Waldorf Towers taking care of 
the world’s greatest military command- 
er’s public and private relations, while 
Willoughby has recently had to con- 
tent himself with the world’s second 
greatest military commander, Francis- 
co Franco. 
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